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REATING AND THE DERATS CONCERNING THE SOVIET BUILDUP IN CUBA 


I- The October Crisis 


The Soviet buiidup began, apparently, in duly, 1962. The government Imew ebout it, 
as there had been two intelligence oyerflights per month all quring that year, weather 
vermitting. Keating and others expressed concern. ‘In September, 1962, the flights 
were stenved up to four during the month. 4s the buildup was defensive in character, 
there was no panic, only apprehension, in this country. 

On Friday, August 31, Xeating first used invelligence reports on Senate floor. If 
Messrs. Evans end Novek are to be believed, ha received a telephone report from an 
Fastern reporter concerning the unloading cf 1,200 Russian troops at the Cuban port 
of Mariel—inforwation that revorter had already published in a story in his paper 
on August 9, three weeks before. At this time the Administration was saying that 
only "technicians® were on Cuban soil, Evans and Novak claimed, so Keating concluded 
that the tip could be used. He varaphrased the story in the Senate, saying he believed 
"i+ should be revorted to this body at once." For this he wes invited to appear on 
the Tuesday,September 4, TODAY television show. On Monday, Sept. 3, Keating read a 
story in the Heralg Tribune by Keith Morfett of the London Daily Mail, reporting that 
5,000 to $,000 Russian soldiers had arrived in Cuba. Keating incorporated this added 
information in his remarks on the TCDAY show the next morning. In that show, the fol- 
lowing points were made: 

President Xemedy had said at a news conference the previous week that there were 
only technicians, no members of the Soviet armed forees in Cuba. 

Satarday the Soviet and Cuban gov'ts had issued a commmnique saying the Soviets 
were building up Cuban armed forces with arms deliveries and military technicians. 

Did this mean anything new? No, said a State Dept. official. 

Keating hed told Martin Agronsky that he had "new information which will document 
his contention.” 

Keating said he had been unduly modest, that instead of 1200 military personnel in 
fatigue uniforms there were more likely 5,000. 20 ships had brought them and 
military ecuipment. 10 more ships coming:& Fast German, 1 Norwegian, 1 Italian, 

1 Greek, 1 W. Germ™m, and 4-6 ships carrying Liberian flag. 4 British ships now 
going to Black Sea to pick up cargo and personnel. These ships, like those already 
danded, carry trucks, jeeps, food, guns, ground to air missiles, electranic enip=- 
ment and other material. The administration was, even after his Friday speech, 
still insisting there were no military forces there. 

When Agronsky asked what his documentation was, Keating said he was not going to 
compromise his sources, that the gov't had the information—they “mst have tke 
information which I, as one Sen&tor, was able to procure." That ΠΕ press people 
heve the information, and "it is a’fact—I state it as a fact." 

As for the reasons why he was making such information public, Keating said: "I think 
the American people should be told these things.” "It may be that he (the Fresigent) 
feels that the American people should not be told these facts, that they might 
become jittery or sométhing of that kind.” he said he thought we could stmid up 
to the facts. 

When asked about the intentions of the Soviet gov't, he said he couldn&t be positive, 
but he had a "very good idea." To wit:to"bolster the morale of the Cubans, "and 
with the landing boats (previously unmenticned) "with their Russian counterpart," 
"to make landings in other Western hemisphere areas. I don't mean the United States;'! 
dnd, "With all this electronis equipment there, and with Cape Canaveral only 90 
miles away, and with the cepability of the Russiams to do it, which I have checked 
with technicians in and out of gov't, there is no doubt in my mind that part of 
it is in order to interfere with our.;.space operations at Cape Canaveral... They 
have the capability to almost completely nullify the Cape Canaveral cperation.*® 


Fron September 4 .0 October 9, “eating made 15 sneeches on the Senate floor dealing 
with the Cuban situation. Most were repetitious of what hed been said before, out 
he also asserted that stronger action was required, regardless of what the facts snowe 
de criticized the haimline distinction between offensive and défensive weapons, and 
the surtression of information by the Administration, as well as advocating the 
orevention of NATO flag shipping to Cube. Cn Oct. 2 he spoke of the unloading of 
crates so large that special. unloading machinery was reutired, so secret that it all 
had to be done under dover of night, Sy Russiens or Czechoslovaks. The containers were 
so long that two railredd cars were necessary to haul each one. On Cetober 9, he 
reviewed all his comments, remarked upon Sec'y 361} 5 adrtission of the presence of 
anti-aircraft missiles, but did not mention missiles of any other kind. During this 
period, of course, Americans became increasingly tense about Cuba. 
It was in that atmosphere that Zeating announced, on Oct. 10 in the Senate chamber, 

the following information: 

Construction has begun on at least 6 launching sites for intermediate range tactical 

missiles. ground~to-ground missiles can be operational within 6 months 
Keating did not have fully camfirmed information on this matter when he nade his 
Oct. 9 speech, and since then corfirmaticn had been made. 

The President and top gov't officials "must have" been advised of these facts. 
Parts of the speech were highly rhetorical—ne spoke of Cuba having "the power to 
mrl reckets into the American heart-land and as far as the Panama Camal Zone." He 
emphasized that his sources, wrich “have been 100 ver cent reliable" hdd confirmed his 
information. He dwelt, finally, ou the mystery which had been drawn around Cuba by the 
Administration, expressed disbelief that they believed any more that the buildup was 
purely dofensive. He ended with the appeal: "Mr. President, let us have all the facts; 
and have them ποῦς 

Subsequent analysis of this speech and its circumstances has uncovered the following: 

The Soviets intended to build only 4 interzediate range sites and 6 medium range 
sites. Construction was not far enough along on some of the sites for anyone 
to be able to recognize them as missile installations. (Hilsman 

Thomas L. Hughes said in a report to Bundy that this discreruncy wes the only 
"technically and provably erroneous" aspect of Keatings remarks during the 

tire period of the Cuba build-up. 

The "official sources" Keating mentioned in his subsequent (Nov. 19) interview 
with US Neys & Worid Report, and in other remarks afterward, who were sup— 
posed to have confirmed all his information before he publicized it, tkose 
sources were never discovered by the Administration. (Hilsman, Hughes 

Hilsman, in LOOX, asserts that “EZightr Sen. Keating was peddling someone's rumors 
for some purpose of his owm, despite the highly dangerous international situa=- 
tion; or, altern&tively, he had information the US gov't did not have that 
could have guided a U-2 to the missile sites Before October 14, and at less 
risk to the pilot." ; 

This seems a bit harsh. Hilsman says the flight of Oct. 14 had already been 
ordered Wiehe Ath. The Administration later admitted that that flight was 
heid up a few days by bad weather conditions. Obviously it takes time to 
prepare such a flight. This means that Keating would have had to receive his 
information thet mich time before the flight took place. Yet Keating said 
that his tip had not been confirmed on the 9th. 

Hitsmen also contrddicts himself. On Page 18 he said "On October j-after the 
decision to fly over western Cuba had alresdy been made—". And before that, 
also on page 18, he said, "A flight over western Cuba was proposed on Oct. 4, 
approved at-a special’ meeting om October 9 and readied on the 10th." 
Moreover, Hilsman admits that "the evidence does not stow that, as a practical 
matter, the missiles could have been discovered sooner than they were." If, 
as Hilsman croposes, a plane could have been sent"to the right spot on, say, 
October 2 or 3, the plane might well have come back with photographic proof, ® 
this after admitting that even by Oct. 10, "construction was not far enough 
along on some of the sites for a refugee or anyone else tc recognize them as 
missile installations,” one wonders what photographs would have shown. 
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Keating's error, then, in the facts of his Oct. 10 speech was in overestimating by 2 
the number of IREM‘sites under construction. He said later the information had come to 
nis attention early in October and had been verified on Oct. 9, though after his Senate 
speech of the same day. He also said later that all his information was always verifiéd 
with gov't sources before publication, that there was no need for him to give the infor 
mation to the gov't because they already head it. His motive for publication vrobably 
sprang from discontent with the officiel distinction between offensive and defensive 
weapons, and suspicions of either error or skulduggery on the part of the gov't, which 
had the information and was keeping it under wropse There is no evidence that he really 
understood the implications of the situation for US-Soviet relations. No one has said, 
for exemple, that he made overtures to the gov't to fird out what they intended to do 
with their information— whether they were preparing a counterstrategy, whether it would 
be better to keep quiet mtil final confirmation wag made which would permit our con= 
tacting the allies for their cooperation in whatever solution was decided upon, whether 
secrecy of our intelligence was necessary to our country's response to the threat, etc. 
Partisan politics, combined with native simplicity, strongly defined kis reaction to his 
information. One might ask whether he was sufficiently critical of his sources—how 
could he be sure without photogrephs, when our gov't needed the photogratks to proceed 
with the allies and its own strategy? On the three counts, then, of 1})minor inaccuracy, 
2)misundérstanding of the implications of the situation, and 3)ingufficient skepticism 
of his information, Keating may justly be criticized. Probably the last two are mutually 
interdependent, and so should receive the most criticism. 
#HH(Evans and Hovak have charged that the Oct. 10 speech was "cribbed"™ from an Oct. 7 
article by Hal Hendrix in the Miami Daily Hews, which a reader mailed to 
Keating in time for the speech. Confirm this carefully.) (Keating has not 
specifically refuted this, to my knowledge.) 


II ~ The Dismantled Missile Sites Episode, or, "who said anything concrete?" 


In Congressional Record, Jan. 31, 1963, is recérded this allegation from a speech 
Keating made on the floor that day: 
"The Soviets are maintaining and guarding medium range sites they had pre- 
viously constructed in Cuba. There has been no Soviet move to dismantle these 
concrete sites or withdraw the launching bases, as one might expect if the 
Soviets “intended in good faith to keep these missiles out of Cuba in the 
future." 
(Evans and Novak charge that this speech wes based on a Jan. 29 story by the 
enonymous Eastern reporter friend. Confirm this also.) 
Representative Stratton said leter in the House that MeCone Visited Keating the 
next day, Friday, Feb. 1, to inform him it wasn't true. On Sunday Keating appeared 
on a television show in which the same charge: was made. On Monday Keating released 
to the press repetitions of the charge. A picture circulated widely in the nation 
showing Keating holding a Minuteman ICEM over a map of Cuba, although there were no 
Charges about ICHI's themselves. Monday also, an interview was published in US News 
& World Report repeating the charge. In both these Monday incidents, however, the 
word "concrete" did not appear. On Feb. 1. however, in the Rochester Democrat ang 
Chronicle, Edemnd Lembeth of the Gannet News Service asked Keating to describe the 
sites, which he did, saying they were concrete. On Wednesday an exclusive AP interview 
with reporters Jack Bell and Fred Hoffman went over the wires (was it published?) 
in which Keating denied having mentioned the IREM concrete bases, which he admitted 
were broken up. But the MREM bases, he said, which are of gravel and hard=top, are still 
there. (Feb. 5.) Rep. Stratton said in the House that gravel or hard=-top bases never 
appeared in intelligence pictures taken over Cuba. ‘Then on Feb. 6, Sec'y of Defense 
McNamara dnd special assistant Thomas L. Hughes went on a two-hour nationwide telecast 
showing authentic intelligence photographs of Cuba, proving conclusively that concrete 
bases had been dismantled. There was no mention of gravel or hard-top sites. McNamara 
was quoted in the Times as saying that Keating would have to eat his hat on the basis 
or the evidence presented. Keating said that none of his charges had been disproved. 
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This curious incident is difficult to explain. vans and Novak say that the Jan 29 

story by the anonymous friend reporter did not go as far as to mention concrete launching 
sites still in maintenence, though they claim his speech was based on ite This is 
possible, because the speech mentions mich more then merely the concrete sites in 
maintenance, The excess in Xeating's speech is not explained, and this may be where 

the Bvans-Yovak thesis of the curely journalistic basis for Keating's intelligence 
breaks downs. in their anxiety to prove their point, they may themselves have gone beyond 
the evidence, or given up trying to,find the correct source for the Keating conzrete 
allegation. It is entirely possible that Seating never meant to say "eaoncrete,” that 

ha just did not think before he spokes tits would encitin πὸ yrrimdons in Him cosas icteric Keating's 
allegation was important because it tended to reinforce the suspicion that there may 
still have been some missiles tucked away in caves which, as Keating himself said, could 
be hauled out and readied for firing “in a matter of hours." (Actually, 48 to 72 hours, 
or a “matter of days." —-Henson Baldwin, Times, June, 1, for timing) The Administration 
was forced to admit that it could not be sure, without onesight inspection, that all 
caves were empty of missiles. In all probability they were, since there had been, from 
Oct. 23 to Nov. 15, 162 low-level flights, 82 high-level flights, and since then, high 
level flights on a regular basis, soue said daily. (Times, May 10, Stennis subcommittee 
report.) The Soviets had admitted withdrewiag 42 missiles, these had been confirmed, amd 
42 was more missiles than we had thought they hed there. 1% would have been difficult to 
hide the missiles in the caves without being discovered. The public was very concerned 
about these suspicions, and this was complicated further by the hassle over the speed 

of Soviet withdrawal, to which Keating also contrimted (see below). It vas this Jan. 31 
speech which prompted the unprecedented exposure of our intelligence information, about 
which many responsible Americans expressed doubt concerning the provriety of the procedure. 
Such extremes demonstrate Administration anxiety over the Cuban intelligence "crisis of 
credibility” as Keating called it. (He never said, incidentally, that our intelligence 
community was failing to get the information—-just that top official’aweren’ € getting 

the worde) E and N say that public still believed Keating, despite McNamara's refutaticn, 
because Xeating had built up a reputation for credibility. 


IIt.. Debate Over Soviet Withdrawal and General Anxiety about Intelligence Communi ty 


Since mech of this cecurred during the newspeper strike in New York, and since 1 
have had to rely on the Western Edition of the Lines and the Congressional Record, this 
section of the report will procede on a simple chronologicel basis. The history centers 
on these issues: 1)the official intelligence estimate in Nov. of the mmber of Soviet 
troops in Cuba was wrong by 5,000—-it gave 17,500, wherees the truth was 22,500. This 
was never really admitted until the Stennis report in May. All subseament numbers games 
depénd on this error and misunderstanding; 2)the purpose of Soviet military technicians 
in Cuba—Administration contradicted itself, Keating kept firm that they were to subvert 
other Latin American gov'ts3; 3)the presence and definition of Yoffensive" weapons in Cuba; 
L)the proliferation of l-man investigating committees into American intelligence, and 
the concomitant rumor-gpreading and -mongering that normally attend such conditions in 
pre-election years. In the midst of the storm, watch Keating's attitude—how he insists 
that he is above the strife, ξ. responsible, constructive and prudent: man,;:not playing 
politics like the others, net responsible for them, not to be thought of as being one of 
them. All this while he feeds the flames. 

Also in his Jan 32 speech, Xeating charged that that Cuba was being used by the Soviets 
as a base for further subversion of South America. On Feb. 6 Mcilamara said, in his tele~ 
cast, that he had no evidence that such was the case. On Feb. 7 the President said there 
were no offensive weapons in Cuba, to the best of his knowledge. On Feb. 8 the Times 
editorial said it may have been a help for Keating and others to goad the 4drinistration 
into clearing the air, but in another sense they may have done harm in causing Pentagon 
to reveal more of its ow information than could have been good for security, and by doing 
this (the godiing) with “incorrect and exaggerated” information. The Washington Daily 
News said the performance of MeNamara was persuasive, but not totally. Ditto the Evening 
Star. One of the extreme critics had been Rep Donald ©. Bruce of Indiana, who alleged 
that there were "40 big missiles” in Cuba and he "wouldn't be convinced by anything 
Mctlemara told(him)to the cmtrary. (Wash. Daily Hews Feb. 7.0) (On Feb. 3, Keating had 
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announced in the Senate thet Soviet military strength in Cuba was 10 times what it had 
been in July, 1962, Taois was more than should have been the case had withdrawal really 
occurred. On Feb. 8 Keating met with McCone and gave the latter information on the 
military forces in Cuba. Neither would say what they were, though Xeating said that 
no offensive invasion of the US was possible from Cuba. On Feb. 10 Keating said that 
the Soviet buildup in Cube involves nat'l security and should be kept out of politics. 
He followed this with rhetorical statements. In the"News of the Week in Review" section 
of the £imes for Feb. 11, 1963, the,charges by Keating were summed up as follows: 
1¥Soviets are maintaining medium range missile sites in Cuba." There was a “very real 
possibility that Russia...may have missiles (nidden) on the island and needs only 
to wheel them out of caves." 

2)"I em sure there are more than 20,000 Soviet troops and technicians but I don't know 

how many moresee.6,000 to 8,000 of these would be (combat troops)." There are 

Imore then 150 MIG fighters there. I think they (the troops) present a serious 

threat to the safety and security of the Western World.” 
McCone, in reply, had said during the week that there were only defensive weapons in 
Cuba, that the caves had been checked and all reports were negative. There were, he 
said, 17,000 men, including 4 combat groups of 1,000-].200 etrength, 102 MIG's and 42 
MIG fighter-interceptors. the missiles remainihg were of the 30-40 mile range. 
Keating, in rebuttal, said that this information did not dispute any of his statemsnits. 
He was, in general, right, taking into account the margin of error necessary in these 
celculationse The significant difference was between bis and McCone's estimation of 
missiles and caves. On Feb. 12 MansTield said critics should offer their evidence first 
to the Administration, then to the public. Keating said the Administration had not given 
the Ameican people fhe full facts on the Boviet buildup in Cuba. On Tuesday, Feb. 13; 
Reston said that charges of offersive weaponry in Cuba are "charges of stupidity, bad 
faith, or worse, and should be backed up or withdraw. They confuse end weaken the 
Gountry" unless they are surported with evidence. Feb. 14, Krock, tless his soul, de- 
fended Keating and others, said they were constructive and responsible. On Feb. 21 there 
was, with a folks ‘and uncritical Tan in the News" story in the Times on Keating, an 
analytical article guessing at the reasons for his prominence. The story said that his 
first warnings had proven true, which made him credible, and bis second round of warnings 
(those now under discussion) had polerized further Congressional criticism They patterned 
theirs on bis, some went further-—using higher figupes, and calling for more percipient 
action. “This concerned hin (Keating). Political considerations had played their part 
in his actions, but sympathizers Snsisted that they were not uppermost in his minde 
That day, Feb. 21, 1963, occurred the Nshrimpboat incident," in which Cuban planes had 
fired rockets at a couple shrimp boats at 5889 Keating on Feb. 22 in the Senate said that 
it "swept away with rocket fire the silly distinction between offensive and- defensive 
weapons. President Kennedy defined, subseuently, in a news conference, "Offensive" as 
Shaving the capacity to carry great damage to the US--bombers, and especially missiles." 
Keating the same day charged that the Nerisis of credibility in the nation today" is 
not due to an “intelligence gap," but becalise top Gov't officials gloss over the facts, 
disbelieve the intelligence sources, and attempt to suppress information entirely. He 
cited McCone, who on Feb. 19 had contradicted MéNemara's previous statement, saying that 

Cuba was supporting and spurring other revolutionary movements, and that Czech weapons 

found with revolutionaries in Peru probably came by way of Cuba. 

On Mar. 5, Russell Beker said that we have Keating to blame for the rash of l-=man 
investigating committees on Cuba intelligences All sorts of stupid and irresponsible 
damage is being done, he said. he recommends the sale of "Cuba kits"—well map, acters 
manual on how to look at it darkly, 15 or 20 lbs. of old newspapers, 8 series of ominous, 
implicating press releases, including 8 declyration of pride that one had not played 
politics with Cuba. On March 7, 1963, Rep. George Mahon of Texas had said that both 
the eritics and the Administration should keep quiet about intelligence end intelligence 
gathering concerning Cuba. he spoke of the “immaturity and indiscretion" and “had judge= 
ment" thet was rife, and asserted that it was all making a laughing stock of the 4merican 
people in the eyes of the wrld. mn Mar. 11 Hanson Baldwin remarked in passing that 
Manon's pbservations hadn't convinced many in Congress, because no secrets of information 
gathering and sources had been revexted. On Mar. 15 in the Times there were unspecified 


references to criticisms of Keating by Clark of Pennsylvania and Stratton. On 

Feb. 25, incidentally, Keating had defended his record in the Senate. he said, in additon 
to pointing out how often he had been right in ovvosition to Administration deniais, 
thet if Khrushchevwithdraws his troops, it will be because of vocal American objections 
and outrage, not in spite of it. Khrushr ev retreats only when he feels the pressure on 
nim is becoming intolerable. A determined American Nation, vocal in its criticisa of 
Soviet imperialism, and strong in its pressure for action, has always carried more 
weight with Xhrushchev than diplomatic note passing. He criticized the Administration 
for not having a “long-term consistent policy" on Cuba. (Mansfield replied that it 

was difficult to have a "long-term consistent volicy” in any part of the world. Events, 
he said, make the most careful policies of little use to us. Concluding, Mansfield 
quietly implied that Keating should not criticize merely for the sake of criticizing. 
Walter Lippmann spoke of the "unseemly controversy" over who was telling the truth—vthe 
President or the Senator. Keating had earned the right to be listened to, and now that 
there were arrangements for him and the Athinistration to exchange inform&hion, perhaps 
matters would quiet down. 

On Aor. 15, to the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Keating said that despite 
Administration reports to the contrary, the mumber of Soviet troops in Cuba was the same 
as in mid November, 1962—-ca. 17,000. no "functional units" had been withdraw. widely 
publicized withdrawzis had been accompanied by unwidely publicized entrances. ἃ high 
Administ. source said that their figures differed—~that 4,600 had left, only 150 hdd 
arrived, and that in the last 2 months rumors similar to Keating's report had been 
checksd out and demonstrated to be false. (As for Keating's suggestions concerning 
Cuben policy, Walter Lippmann said that his wes no different than Rusk's and other 
Administration spokesmen who addressed the same grovp.) On April 20, Nixon called for 
a "command decision" to get the Russians out of Cuba. Keating said he hoped we could 
"clear up the Cuban problem and shove it into the background as a partisan issue in 
1964." (1) On Apr. 24 President Xennedy commented on Keating's charges at a news con- 
ference. The Administration had the information of the coordinated intelligence corm- 
nity; it asked Congressmen to give them his sovrces if he has information contrary to 
theirs, so it can be evaluated. (Earlier in the year, when Rep. Bruce and others were 
giving their wild estimates of contrary information, the President also wished aloud 
that these critics would provide their sources of information to the dAdministration— 
MWe are not, after all, a foreign power," he said then.) How our best evidence, ke con= 
tinued, is that 4,000 left in March, some in April; equipment had not been substantially 
reduced, but none had been introduced. But, he said, a debate over 4,000 is not mich— 
there are still substantial mumbers there. The debate is not importaht because there was 
no chaluenge of good faith on either side. but only 3-400 have come in. (The President 
was Clearly trying to quiet things down, sensing that Seating darited the same thing on 
the basis of his recent remark. Keating was not mentioned directly in the President's 
remark about sources of information.) Keating replied that he was not, indeed, challen- 
ging anyone's good faith, but that"if the Fresideat will consult his own intelligence 
commnity he will revise his estimates upwards." In an Avr. 26 letter to the Tims, 
Keating remarked that the presence of Soviet troops and armaments in Cuba and the plight 
of Cuba (about which a Times editorial saidthe Cuba critics were losing sight) were 
closely related; that a Communist stronghold in Cuba was not ohly a bar to political and 
economic progress but a threat to reform throughout Latin America. On April 29 ina 
lead editorial in the Mmes entitled "Cloudy Intelligence," it was observed that the 
conflict between Keating and Kennedy could reflect a serious weakness in the elaborate 
intelligence apparatus. Keating, after all, claimed to be getting his information from 
gov't intelligence agencies. In this context, the appointment of Clark M. Clifford to 
a high intelligence post was ill-advised, since he had been a partisan figure in the past. 
Rep. Stratton, in a letter dated May 1, published later in the Dimes and addressed to the 
editorial just mentioned, said:Keating claims to have sources more reliable than gov't 
intelligence agencies. It is not true that he is getting his information from "Gov't 
intelligence agencies." He has refused to identify any of his sources, but couldn't 
have been getting them there, because, "as I have often proved,” his information has 

been variously vague, Misleading, self-contradictory, and downright false. The gov't was 
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checking out the rmmors that were circulating in Washington before the crisis, and none 

of them proved out until the October 14 flight, which had been ordered before Keating 
publicized his own rumor. 4s of then he had no more information than anyone else, and 

his information was markedly different from what the gov't uncovered. The evanescent 
quality of his privata intelligence was show in his Jan 3lst speech, which Mcllarara 
conclusively refuted and which refutation Keating has never really come to grips with. 

The burden of proof should be on the one who challenges official estimates, yet Senator 
Keating has never made an honest effert to substantiate his challenges. His icind of 
conduct leads to a lack of confidence, which the Times evidenced in its Avr. 29 editorial. 
On May 5 Stratton said that the "fright mail" which Sen. Kuchel was then decrying had 
undoubtedly "gone way up" since Keating began his campaign of fear and misrepresentation. 

On May 10 the Stennis subcommittee of the Senate, which had promised to investigate 

the intelligence commmity's behavior in the Ouban situation, published its report. 

It saidsat least 17,500 Russiane, including 5,000 combat troops, were still in Cuba; 

it was "quite possible" that Soviet missiles are concealed in caves and could be deployed 
"in a matter of hours;" but the intelligence agencies unanimously believed that all 

Soviet strategic missiles and bombers with enough range to reach this country had been 
withdrawn; official intelligence groups believe 9,000 to 10,000 °-:. had been withdraw, 
other sources, notably refugee and exile groups believed as many as 14,000 were still 

on the islarid. The present estimate was based on the lack of vroff to the contrary. 

There was no "photography gap" between Sept. 5 and October 14, as had been alleged after 
the McNamara presentation. Only hindsight permits criticism. The number of Soviet troops 
had been substantially underestimated throughout the crisis. We said then there were & 
10,000; now we say there were 22,000 then, and that 2- “5000 hed been withdrawn, leavigg 
17,5CO there now. Nevertheless, the intelligence chiefs believe that the Commmist forces 
in Cuba do not now present a direct aggressive military threat to the US or Letin America. 
The subversion going on is a grave matter. On May 12 Keating appeared on Meet the Press 
to comment on the report. He said that none of his charges on Cuba had ever been proved 
weronge After the program, Stratton issued a challenge to debate Keating on this fact, 

and Keating replied that the matter was too serious for partisan debate. Or. May 16 
Stratton addressed the House concerning the Stennis report, saying that although the 
charges had been refuted, the defendant was not acquitted—the report had hedged. As 
svidence, he pointed out that there. had been no evidence of a photography gap from 

Sept. §-Oct. 14, that the report contradicted itself in accepting that no evidence had 
confirmed the presence of missiles in Cuba before the crisis, then criticized the community 
for not so confirming. As for the allegation that the top gov't officials d@sbelieved 
the missile reports mder the assumption that the Soviets wouldn't do such a thing, 

MeCone was an obvious case to the contrary, as Sen Jackson pointed out on Ὁ. 7733 of the 
Mey 9 Record. On June 1, Hanson Baldwin gave the figures on how long it would take to 
ready a maved missile for firing. He also said that no one could tell how many Russians 
were in Cuba. He said there was no evidence supporting the contention that there were 
submarine bases in Cuba. He criticized the centralization of the intelligence agencies, 
adducing to support his argument the opinions that there was increased danger of minority 
reports getting lost in the bureaucratic shuffls, and a greater danger of political in- 
finence under centralization. On Jume 20, Tad Smile reported that the latest estimates 
show 12,500 Russian military men in Cuba; that 500=-1,000 had left after the Apr. 3 news 
conference, 4,000 had left during March, 5,000 had left since November, with no_evidence 
of later entry. The earlier figure for November, 17,500, had been wrong. On Aor. 3, 

there were 13,000 or 13,500 there, so about 1,000 had left in the last 24 monthse The 
Administration officials had expressed regret at the public controversy over the numbers | 
game. On July 12, the Evans and Novak story appeared in the Herald Tribunes "It was | 
Washington at its wackiest when Sen. Kenneth B. Keating parlayed a few tips, a hard working | 
staff and unlimited gall into overnight recognition as the nation's No. 1 Cuba expert. 

The source is Washington's best kept secret, but although everyone suspects there was 

a "Gov't leak,” he had no direct gov't informants. His chief source was a reporter who 
gave Keating remarkably reliable tips after their publication back home in an Eastern 
newspaper not generally read in Washington."The full story can new be told."soelhe Keating 
intelligence agency pruned published scurces, checked through normal gov't chamels of 
communication, and snared minor tidbits from refugee leaders. Sometimes they had to laugh 
et pubdlic gullibility. On July 17, Stratton dared Keating to file a libel suit against 


Evans and Nov. : or apologize for frightening millions of Americans. He zzid "The Bubble 
has burst.” .56 next day eating said that he had never made information public without 
checking it through official gov ὃ sources. His sources were two-fold: "official Gov't 
sources——not the top, but others lower down, and to a lesser extent, a variety of people 
whose reports we always confirmed by official official gov't sources before I spoke 
about them publicly. If this information came from newsmen, they were certainly highly 
accurate. 

On Nov. 29 Baldwin said that the Gpba force had gone dow to 59,000 in the last 8 
months. On June 15, 1964, he noted that withdrawal seered to have stopred with 4-7,000 
vemaining. On dagust 5, 1964, Keating said he had never ες x2ken in a partisan vein. 


Thus ends the chronicle. A few observations: 

1)Keating*s only error in the arithmetic of troop withdrawal vas in insisting that 
the 5,000 which had been withdrawm had been replaced by 9,000 new men. It seems pro- 
bable that the error arose in the following manner: The official figures for Soviet 
human ccaplement in Cuba as of November were 17,500--a figmme which was never withdrawn. 
Keating found around the first of the year that there were 17,500 troops there. The 
Administration had claimed, and probably Keating*s sources checked this out, that the 
2,000 withdrawal had taken place. He probably put two and two together, and figured 
that 5,000 had entered, and not been reported. He probably also knew that the Adminis-~ 
tration also thought there were 17,500 men there. If these methcdological assumptions 
are correct, it throws interesting light on Keating's intelligence. His erpor was in 
leeping to conclusions. 

2)In the New York Times profile of Xeating which appeared after he announced his can- 
didacy, it was hypothesized that he got his information fram a specific paper, I think 
@ Butrvalo paper. Find out what it wes, and check it against the Evans-Novak hypothesis. 

3)Also get the Miami Daily News article mentioned above. 

4)It is risky to get into 6 debate about intelligence figures and their proper proof; 
20 one can doubt that Keating's sources were remarkably accurate. His techniques 2nd 
motives, and the results of his actions may legitimately be questioned, and all are 
in the record. 

5)Since the submarine episode was never publicized by Xeating, to my kmowledge, it 
should probably be left out. Τὸ does show that some of his information was ineccurate, 
but that was bound to be the case and we know that anyway. 

6)Evans and Novak should be approached to find ovt all they mow. 

7)Keating said that one concrete result of this disclosures was that an arroused 
American public opinion aided in foreing Xhrushchev to withdraw from Cuba. President Ken- 
nedy thought thet it was dangerous to arrouse such pressure, because it made such with- 
drewal more embarrassing for the other side. ‘These two views of diplomatic tactics might 
offer fruitful gounds for debate. 

8)One of the results of Keating's disclosures was that many others got into the act-- 
it snowpalled. This could have been foreseen; when one man stands up and gives informath 
ion critical of the Administration, in a situation where he neither offers substantiation 
nor is campelled to offer substantiation, there is no check on irresponsibility. Soa 
Pandora's box situation resulted. The dangers such methods imply for democratic gov't 
ere legitimate grounds for debate. Keating protested throughout, and more often as the 
situation got further out of hend, that he was responsible, prudent, constructive, etc. 

Ὁ ἃ responsible, prudent, and constructive statesman probably would not have opened 
Pandora's box. 

9)It would help if Mr. Kennedy could get or give a statement indicating from high 
places in the Administration that Keating's actions were a disservice to the conntry. 

10)The issues should be sharply drawn:What did Keating want to do with his disclosures? 
Why didn't he handle his information in other ways? How did he check his information and 
what were his sources? What good does he think came out of it--specifically and concretely? 
How does he explain the inaccuracies, (which should be named at the outset}? Did he fore- 
see what irresponsibility would follow from others, and if so, why did he go ahead? What 
steps did he take to prevent the situation from getting out of hand--did he ever criticize 
the other critics of the Administration, or did he stick to the Administration? 


